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psycholpfgy can lead to ,a greater interdisciplinary understanding of 
the process of writing (defined as purposeful activity in'Volving 
language use *in special aodes). Purposes for writing^ 'vhich aay be.* ~^ 
'cortelated 'with the many/ decision's and selections aade in the writing 
•act, are different froa €febse of speech and alsc differ between 
various writing aodes. An Adequate writing. aoder wi^l include 
e'xplicit strategies for making good decisions. Linguistic research 
has shown that graaaar ds relate^ to systeas of aeaning anpl language 
use. by the establishment of priorities; sentences typically Include 
both previously known and new material, >ind inforaaticn* priorities 
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be trained in forming hierarchies of topics. The writer can make the 
message as strong a^ possible by consid,ering teader backgrounds and 
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processes in writing and of /the prospective consequences x^f those, 
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TO THE EDUCATIONAL RESOURCES _ 

*iNf oRMATioN cENTeft- (ERIC) anO "7 rqIj^ BeatiKTande 

USERS OF THE ERIC SYSTEM " ' ^ \ , 

** It* rv 

There are* two frequently encoujytered views on the ^future source of a 
f\| theory of writing suitable for explicit and effective Vriting pSograms. Either 

' such a theory will emerge hrom within the ^English discipline; itself , as^an 



to 



offshoot of the profession's concern with language and' (more predominantly) 



^ literature; or else a tbeoiy must be imported, from some ad4ace]jt discipline 
also concerned with language^ siich as those dited in the title of this p^iper. 
My own research in these areas as ^11 as In English leads me to reject both , 
views as inadequate. The*theor^j^ need; is sufficiently complex that it. must 
^be* worked out in concerted interacticb between English and all of 'the above 
cited disciplines -r an interaction free of all the insider's j^argon^ rivalry, 
and compartmentalisfiltion that have blocked such efforts in the past". 

Only a short time ago, such^a vision of interdisciplinary c^-operation 
. would have been dismissed on all sides as Utopian. But we ar^ witnessing today 

an imprecedented willingness fpr co-operation, such that greater and faster 
. progjress is occurring in the participating disciplines than was ever possible 
as long as isolat^ was the rule. This trend is older and stronger in Europe 
i?,than AmeAca, but h6re also, such occasions as the Shelter Island Conference ^ 
(to^be discuased below) justify new hopes. My pxirpose today is firstly to*^ 
survey the recent advances made possible} in adjacent disciplines by inter- 
disciplinary co-operation and secondly to look at ,how a theory of writing ^an 
f • 

^ • . be c^eatea by this kind of interaction. 

• .At the outset, I must stress that no adjacent discipline has anything like 
' an explicit* theory of writing that could be ^nsported to the English class. 
^ However, all of them are now ai^are of the *pressing,need for such a theory as a 

^, means of luiderstanding many of their own special problems. The English profession 
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cefp^ter in'returdTlts experience with actual writing processes and its ^ 
insights into literature as an especially effjective mode of using language. 
Bierefbre, despjtte the dimensions of the task.it hand, I feel that a certain 
opti^sm^is Justified after all. . * • 

I shall begin with linguistics, ^^ch, being defined as a science of 
languages, seems a logical starting point. Traditionally, this- discipline 
has b^n preoccupied with constructing internally consistent formal descriptions 
, of language at a level of abstractness where the issues of Human motivation 
and social i^^teraction could scarcely, be raised. Such descripticna ware/ 
• evaluated splely on their formc^l^orrectness and not oji their usefulness 
in approaching language-related problems. If some researchers ^did try t/o 
mak^ilSfesgf these formal descriptions later, -as in so-called "appl^ied 
linguistics," the theoretical justification as well as the practical results 
*were often rather lacking in substance^ at l^ast ^en the original mqfdel 
nrns kept 'rigorously intact? * , 

Transformational grammar will serve to illtistrate my point. Its 
instigators were fond of pointing out that the ^theory yas intended ^o account 
for "abstract automatons" rather than people.^ We are to envisioi^/a robot 



vho knows nothing about society and the world and has. Ho desire to| communicate 
meaningftil messag^, but who is able, by means of a large, memory :for formal 



rule.sy.to string together words^into gramrpatical sentences of English. .Yet 
Experience has shown that '^s mo^^I is not even usable for the, computer. 
Precisely becatise otir i^abot knows nothing about the world and doesn^t wiant tb 
communicate, it 'can <inly analyse sentences by running through vasCquantities 

♦ 

of* rules.* One 3?esearcher who developed ar^nsformational analysis m»del for 
a con^niter ,at, toT calculated that the analysis of a single sentence woxild demand 
a time ^span six times - that of the expected life of the solar system.^^ 

W9 "begin to luiderstand my point made above concealing the usefulness of 

, /' V ' * ■ 
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linguistic descriptions^ The sociologist Eojaanuel S^egloff has beep'lgd to* 
conclude that transformational grammar is not about language at all# It 
* can be put to somfe limited use^ as the poptxlar tephnique-pf "sentence 
"^combining" has demonstrated* But it ^provides no ac^oiuit nhatsoever about 
nhy huna^i beings are or are not motivated to combine Beptences in actual 
cases. It is entirelyv^possible that poorly vritten' sent^ces are not improved 

by' combining. ^ \ ^ 

At present, ,lingtiis tics is undergoing a long-avaited (±ange; A biroad 
approacb:^oim as ""text linguistics''® is asking the question old-slyle 
linguistics could not aiiswer: lAat* gives a text its "textualityy " tllat is: 
uhat makes a text colierent stretch of discourse and not the mear«(^ sequence* 
of minfmi ii }mitu:^^^v^dBrOr sentences studied by older linguists?^ t^i\d^ 
enou^, early research tried to answer the question by staying insid^ the text. 
Such aspects were studied as the use of pronouns and other "x»:*^orms" that ^ 
cjm be substituted for material given elsewhere in the text.^ Another isatue 
is the. distribution of old and new iirformation in sentencesK-^rtflLch I sha^V^ 
discuss lat^on.^^ Recent woz^reflecta the reaUzat ion .that ^t^rt^lf^ ^ 
iSc^also determined from outside the text :^ the coherence of te^ts is wrtly 
derived from the coherence of onr views about the realifOT]^.^ Semantics, the 
study of systems of meaning, and "pragmatics, " the ^^a^at^^ human motivations 

and responses JLn language use, are nowsemex^n^j,.,.ftOT long neglect and isolation 

- / ' " ' 

to fill in major gaps in language theory. 

A significant development in thfs::^nnection is the rise of a comprehensive 

science of the usT^ signs in coptomication, known a«i "semiotics."^ This new 

discipline is devoted to' investigating ail kinds of communication, including 

speech, writing, imagery, gestuJres, and facial eScpressipns.^ Sucfa a broad hxA 

unified approach has already brought notable advances in such divers^ areas 

as social psychology and the theory of artistic media. .The extent to vhich . 



semiotics can be a ^onqplete success depends , directly upon the ifilllngness 
of the. relevant disciplines to continue and intensify their participation. 

■ - ' V ' ' /' • ^' ' ' 

The barief cftrtline of linguistics Just providea,can be jseen 'as typical 

of the state 'of the, art in other areas also, such as\logic, I information * 

^theory, and .psychology . Lik6. linguistics^ the$e dis\ipliz/es traversed 
♦ * ' • ' • ^ 

barrel! periods of isolation and narrcnr-mindedpess, pniy t^cr^iscov^er^ 
-recently 'that even their most basic tenets are onSiy. to\b9^stated and 
'\pr6ven through free constxltation with ad;Jaceht disciplines.^ 

Logic, which has traditionally forme.d a central part of language 
philosophjf, haa largely b^een concerned with constructing systems of meaning 
in which objects are fully definable and describable through consistent 
ope'rations, and in which all asseartlons formed by such operations can be ^ 
unambiguously classed as true or false*"'"T^redicate logic deals with' the 
internal constructibn of Assertions, while propo.?itional* logic deals with 
the trycth values of assertions tn "various cp«abi.nations. The rules and 
operations allowed in conventional types of logic are •kept very stringent 

■ >^ . ^ 

in order to eliminate all possible ambiguities in advance. As a result, 
such logics ^are unsuited to representing statements made in "natural 
languages" (i.e.,- rea^^nguages such as English) about the world around 
VLB with its many nuances^ and ambiguities^ The situation haa been similar 
to that of tran'sformational grammar^^Ri that the stringency of the system 
tends to vitiate its xisefulness as account of language. 

One might compare logic to a system of measurement that uses only feet 
and inches. Cfbjects and distances which are not exactly measurable in these 
units are simply rounded off"^ ignored* The task of recent logicians has 
therefore been to find more exact and flexible units^for representing some 
model, of *he wwfld. In modal logic > assertions do not simply possess 
a value of ^ either true, or false, but instead a degree of probability at a * 



given time point/^^ Other developmenta concern the concept of the function^ 
is defined as an entity that assigns one elenmst to another. ' FuiTctions 
can be used tb assign properties to ohjec^s and thus to reconstrtfct .-whole 
states pf -affairs, or "possible yorlds." Richard Montague has proposed a 
muGh richer system for the formation of functions. If an object is assigned 
a property, . a new function^^MuLd be used to assi^i a property to that 
^TOperty and so ^on, until 'the desired precision and detail is attained. 
In this way^ Iq^cal representation b«tcome? a very ^curate scale of 
measuremei^ in comparison -to' its earljjr insistende upon forcing eveiything* into^ 
cumbersoae patterns. Montague's system als^i captures the, details of situations 
byWfinlng V time-world- states" where certain conditions prevail.^ 

3 - ^ • - ; / • 

. '"^.^ An intriguing exan^le of interdisciplinary co-operation between logic, - 

iiiformation theory, psychplogy, and coc^niter science is the development 

of a corapijite:^ teacher using the Socratic method. Induction, being the process 

whereby one inspects some actual instances and attempts to 'construct a rule, 

is an important coraponeVit of a theory of writing. The. object is not so much 

to construct a perfect and complete rule system as to acquirev,,strategies for 

/ 

forming rules and revising thrai when contradictions appear. These strategies 
•» ■ ' 

afre essential for presenting convincing and consistent arguments with escamples 

The con^mte/ system, called sqsOLAR, yan use virtually any subject matter 

to train a student in making and defending or revising predict^i'ons on the 

basis of observation. - , 

Speech-act\ theory has been another major area of interdisciplinaiy . . 

• interaction, thXB time between logic, ainguistics*, and sociology- or 

"socio-lingui sties" (as the borderline region between the two latter 

disciplines .is often called). This theory deals with conventions arid 

actions which *can be counted as constituting the social' al:ts ^of making 

promises or threats, giving advice, and so on. So far, the theory has \^ 



• ^ ' ' ^ * ^ *" , * ' 

been most sticcessful in treating ''such clearly defined u^es of language e3 
the above or in cer^iiionies such as baptism, marriage hnd the like. More 
inteJase participation is needed among a wider group* of disciplines, 
inclixdixig- psychology in particular . . , ' 

The question of hov^ systems of .meaning -are. correlated with conventions 
of language use is too large to be Widled by speech-act theory alone. Tiiis 
is evident in the matter of information value. It is not. enough to simply ^ 
represent^ a stete of the world in a logical form. We/need to knoir how people ' 
\ take this state as a background and make a new or tmportani; statanent about 

it, .In other vordB, we must find out how some information is focussed land 
. ^ other infliJpnation kept marginal. - ' , 

.The original conception of informatics theory^^. was. tO'*tietermine the^ 
initormation value of. elements by reference to their probability of occurring 
in a given seque^be. A highly probable element is said to carry little information 
and vice versa. This seems reasonable enough, bu^problems ari^wben probability 
is viewed as computable^ only when the exact number Of alternatives for any 
point ig known. Uie alternatives in a natural language like English are 
very numerous, and they are seldom freely interchangeable^ Moreover, ^en 
readers encounter highly in^jrobable elements in textl, they- aw less likely 
to be highly^ informed than totally mystified. =What we really require is ' . 
a coraprrixensive account of the various factors that influence the expectations 
of readers about texts. Only then can we speak of .an element 'as probable or 
improbable ^^In a communicative sense. ■ ^ ^ ^ - . 

The need to judge reader expectations and responses demands consultation 
with psychoUbgy. This discipline is also emerging from^ a long phase of 
isolation during >rtiich very mechanical experiments based on reductionist theories 
were the^rule. The experts at the conference ^»-a*aming psychology on ^ 
Shelter Island, whose proceedings are a must for every English teacher, , were in 
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Imoyegatve agreement about "the. past irrelevance of, psychology to the 
educational enterprise •"^'^ The u^l testing methods for language 
experiments involved recall of nonsense syllables and vords lists, two 
formal in lAich real-life language never ocQt|r|. Later, tranaformational 
granmar stirred interest In sentence formation, but only consideration, 
of syntax nere allowed* To prevent test p^sons trcm consulting other . 
cries, 5uch as context or voice quality experimenters presented samples 
of single sentences spoken by people in a dead i^onotone or else a shrill, 
unvarying s6ream« 

Only recently iave tests begun using coherent texts read under more 
natural 'circumstances. Rather* than the single word or the grammatical, 
pattern,"* the basic" u^ is often a Idgical assertion, that is, an object 
and some property. This co-of>eration of logic vith psychology has already 
allowed, the design of a useful standard to measure -readability. 

Another jnev element in psycholcSgical studies is the realization that ^ v. 
language is nof ^ust a matter of responding 'to outward stimuli. Language ^ 
.users have coniplex frames of knowledge, belief , and experience which they 
use to predict what will be said and how things should be interpreted* Tests 
which assume test persons with blank minds are unrealistic, and any accurate 
restiLts they might achieve are artifacts of the efforts of people to be good 
"teat pearsons" in the expected way.' 

^ A major -in^mlse in the development of artificial intelligence models . 
came fron ,the desire to find models of how people stored knowledg^ about the 
wt3jld. The very conception of artificial intelligence as a field of techniques 
for machine coitorehension has made it an eminently interdisciplinary and hence 
rapidly progressing area of research* The most intriguing aspect of computer 
models is their demand for a much more' eacplAci* model of understanding than 
any available so .far. Such models must be realistic in the very sehse that 

S 



traditional linguistics and Ibgic vere not, because otherwise the model will 
stably *not run on the con^nxter. * Therefore, artificial intelligence provides 
a arough proving gro^ds for laxiguage theories of aXl^kinds. I remarked already 
thatl the weakness of transforma|;ional grammar was clearly shown in attempts 



to con^ut^s^ize it. In contrast, Terry Winograd waV 
working quite well with a "functional grammar" s^je 



ble to get a robot 
;ebted by Michael A.K* 



Halliday.^^ -The con^mter also vejrifies logical lystems Tor representing 

\ ' . * 

' "possible worlda" by such techniques a&( mechanical" theorem proving. And 

the interest^ psychologists in artificial intellLf;ence was, very manifest 

at the Shelter' Island conference. • 

The input to the compute]^ is first of all a' sequence of symbols in 

a mechaniccdjy readable form. The simplest systen; 

^jMilyzer end a dictionary ,to understand the input 

often helpless for dealing with ambiguities resultijog from the simple fact 

that one word <in be used to mean different thiJgp. , Assigning markers to 



ises a grammatical 
But thi,s kind of system is 



words for conipatability tests did not help much. 



create inside the conqmter a body of knowledge ca wble of solving copmion 
problems of ambiguity by making iiiferences from context. In addition to 

'deveL 



a grammar and a dictionary, researchers have 



often called "frames, "^^ yhidx enable the computer' to understand messages 



about limited models of the world. The computer 
it is actually given, and create or update states i 



is needed is to 



oped networks of knowledge. 



cfen infer more facts than • 

pf affairs. Factfinding 

f 

jOf ambiguities quite beyond 



and inference procedures readily solve many kindii 

the reach of purely grammatical systems. Here w^ liave a striking confirmation 



of the conclusion reached independently by linguiiits: the cqnerence of texts 
depends on the coherence of our understanding i^l^ 
Having come full circle, I would now like to 



world. 

suggest liow the disciplines 
I have briefly surveyed might interact in the , development of a theory of writing. 



To begin vltH, itt can define writing as a ^purposeful activity involving 

language use in special modes* We nmst go on to inquire hov purposes should ^ 

* 

be defined and correlated with the many decisions and selections that must 
be made during the act of witing* Decision-making criteariav must reflect the 
fact that the optionsvand the potential of* writing differ not only 
from those of speech, but vary* also for different text types. It might seem . 
desirable to begin with an exhaustive presentation of the options^ but this 
will soon prove unworkable* Instead^ we need general standards which allow 
the writer to determine the snLtability of actually appearing options (i#e*, : 
options coming to mind) for the text type at hand* For exan5>le, topic shifts ^ 
in expositoiy writing must be controlled with much stricter means than in 



face«»to«face speech or a personal letter* Expository writing also demands 
much greater attention to possible ambiguities, due to the relatively large 
distance between writer and reader* 

The options in such areas as topic choice and arrangement, hierarchies 
of dptail, strategies of argximentation, sequences of presentation, and 
grammatical structure are too numerous to be mananged all at once* It follows 
that we need management strategies for making decisions in a suitable order, 
so that contingencies can be respected* For iAStance, one must decide whether 
the agent or the recipient of an action is to be^ given prominence before choosing 
the active or the passivci form of the verb*^* My own experiments indicate that 
the -best tim^ for co-ordinating decisions is not during the act of writing^ 
but after one has written a relatively complete stretch of discourse* It is not 
stirprising and certainly not degrading to nqtice that many initial decisions 
were not the best poss:{ble, And to revise them accordingly • ThiS effect is 
a simple rejvlt of^^^^praplexity of the task* ^ . ~ 

It should be stressed that a m6del with explicit strategies for making 

4 

good deciJ^ions A. well worth tb|6 initial difficulties of designing it. For 

/ 



one thing, ve would liave a systematic and eminently fair standoff d for , 
assigning^ grades to student peirfonfarice.' What is itill more important, 
students illwld have direct kncJrledge of performance standards, scj^t-hat _ 
they wt^d be motivated t^evakuate and revise their cwn'irork extensively 
before submitting it in the ^st p^ce. Bi^ rather unproductive cycle 
in ^Siich teachers simply markiand couni ^teVer are considered '"errors*' 
would be replaced by a cc^operative discussion of tea^^ers and students a * 

about hoif to use manifest principleS^for building and judgiiig texts. 

\ ' " 

Human resources would be employed much "more effectively,* both in 

\^ . ' 

dramatically reducing teacher work loads^nd in openly promoting student 

* * ■ 4. ■ . ' 

self-sufficiency. - ^ ' ^ 

The contribution of lin^uj^^s to an explicit theory of writing is — 
very^in5>ortant. Uj^^^ have . already/provided a formal descript^s of 
th4 granmatical and syntactic options of English. Research is now in 

V 

progress concerning the relationship of grammar to systems of meaning 

language use. One major factor that pearvades all considerations 
of conita^inicative functions is the establishment of priorities. Ihe typical 
sentence contains^ some material nhich refers either to nhat has been said 
before or else to vhat the readers presumably toowj and some material ^ch 
is important either because ii is new or because the writer wis)ies to call it 
to the focus of the readers' attention. .The most usual arrangpment for • 
English sentences is old (or obvious) information followed by new (pr , 
strategically important) information.^ However, information priorities * 
are not- to be analyzed only with^Ln sentences. Accurate judgements about ^ 
reader background and expectation's are indispensible. If a writeri foguses 
on. material already known to the readers ,» the act Of reading Joses its 
dynriinic effect. In a writer wrongly presupposes extensive background knowtfedge 
the text may not be understood at allr as Is the case of technical writilig 



when presented to general audiences. A certain range of ratios between 0I4 ^ ^ 

and new information is 'iwivisable for a given readei? group, yj^le ratios 

: * 7 ' ' ^ • ■ ^' ' ' • V ^ * ' 

falling tdp low or too high run the scale ,from utter confusion to sheer . . 

boredom. Psychological tests Srith alternate versions of the ^me text, 

each* version having a characteristic infoftnation ra^io,. woiAd be very 

instrucfbive.^^ We also^ need studies from the areas of pi^ginatics and ^ [l 

socio- linguistics dealing with issues of motivation and response among ^ 

readers with particular interests. x . ^ 

' To plan ildiole t«ts, - a* writer jmist also be train^in forming. 
, • ' ' ' i - ' ^ 

hierarchies bf topics'^ Logical, systems for organizing the relationships'^ between 

a central thesis and 'the supporting facts or illustrations must be refined. . 

These systems must not be restricted to logical considera,tipi:is alone, but 

.must be correlated , with* such systems for uanaging linguistic options and 

Judging reader responses as I have outlined ^bove.' For example, if t writer's 

purpose requires imparting a highly .unexpected mes^a^e, the decision to , • 

present that message at once and fdtLow it \xp with supporting material (the 

di^ctive* approach),^ or to begin with seemingly incidental material and | 

bxiild up to the message^ as a conclusion to be drawn (the indudtive apt)roach) ^ 

depends on presumed reader attitudes If the message is likely to encounter . 

resistance or rejection, ^the inductive method is bette]|r, idiiie the deductive 

method is effective for messages that will be approved. 'VThe writer cap thus take 

' ' * 28 

advatange ^of reader predispositions to make the message as strong as possible. 
Depending upon nhich of these approaches is chosen, the information contours 
and hence the grannatical formation of the' individual sentences will be . 
substantially aff ected# - , 

Reader responses can also be studied in analogy to artificial intelligence 
models.' When new infoiroation la introdticed into a system^ does the system reject 
it, transform it, or update its owi knowledge by discarding old facts? The 



1 
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response shoitld depend upon how many items of information in t;he system 
are attached to whatever items vould be discarded or updated, and how 
trong the motiy^tions to preserve the old orde^r may be. The systda^ ne'ed ' 
not insist wpon 6omplete logical consistency, any more, than^^^^ns do.^^ 
But the system would hardly tplerate large contrad4.ctions between items 
closely linked in the net^lbrk. Research is now tmder way to study bow , , | 
networks of meaning function in p^rocesses of nn<^AygtAnriiY^>|nH interflgtiriis.^^' 
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In teaching writin^,^ it is important 'to remembe^^jHK-Rxts ar? 'also 



situated in networks of previous texts. This factor has been* stud^Led in 
semiotics* under the* name of "intertextuality.*"^^ere is where the English 
pipfession's expertise in literature and literary influences become jactive. • 
The most iinportant use of literature here would be to 'show how. the creativity 
of ^uthora* results from an awareness of the background of intertextuality ^ 
and an acceptance of the implied- challer^!^<to discover new- possibilities.^^ 
.Ekplicit knowledge about the decisions made iri writing and about the ^ 
prospective consequences of those* decisions- is stjirely a key factor in writing 
well. .Such knowledge has a great share ;Ln what has traditionally heen described 
as "good style" and "correct usage." . Obviojisly, more. time is needed. to develop 

suf3ficiently complete and explici^t account fdr wide use in tecfcching writing. ^ 
iat we 'can make significant .inroads on this large task" with the help of ^ 
other language-oriented disciplines • I hop^ tha? I have at l%ast suggested 

^diat these disciplines can offer and -vriiat some areas of future ,co-opertaion 

; ' ' ■ y . . 

^ might Ije. - , . ' . — 

• , • • • •■ _ , ■ • ^ -^.^ 

NotjBS 

' ' ' ' \ ' • ' ■ " • ■ ' • ■ „ 

^ PresentaticSi at the MEA Division on the TeachihjJ. of Writing, Chicago, 
December, 1977.'.' ' *' '\< 

2 Ctoe <^ensive boondoggle of this kind is*the f*J?*ign language laboratory 
Inspired by structural -Mnguistics and behaviorist learning theories. 



^ Cf . the opening remarks in Noam Choiosky, Aspects of the Theoiry of Syntax '^ 
(Cambridge: MTT, 1965'). ' ' ~ 



er|c * ' ."^ , 



\The astronomical expense of time and esner^y resulting from this factor is 
callfed "coniblnatarial expl,6sloh" in the industry of computers^ Cdnceming lihe 
•performaDce* of transformational grammar, see Winograd, Understanding (reading list), 
p* U2, and his reference to the Woods report. 

^,.S. Petrlck, A Recognition Procedure for Transformational " ^Srammars (CambWdfee: 
MIT, Diss. 1965)^' / . . 

^ P»j5pnal cOTomunication, 1977* ' ' , ' 

!^M»er^^ ori. sentence ccoibining make little reference^tq^ Chomsky's 
Qri gil^fflgy mnar, but lieir sanqjies make the kinship very appax^ant, even — in 
som^?®iS^- right, d6wn to the insipid quality of the resulting sentences ^ 

® See the 'suggested vorks on the reading list: Dressler/BeaT:igrande; Introduction, 
van Di;jk, -Tgxt, , and Halliday/Hasan, Cohesion . ^ , ' 

^ A very con5>lete account of such devices in English is given in EKlliday/ \ 
Hasan, Cohesion , v * \ . ^ 

See especially °the chapter "I(ew and Old Infornation" in Chafe, Meaning . ■ 

This charge has "been recently raised by the eminent German psychologist 
]^s H&rmann, Meinen und Ver^tehen (Frankfurt: Suhrkau^), 1976). 

Cf . G.E. Hughes and M. Jr Cressvell, An Introduction to Modal Logic> 
tondon: 'Methuen & Co., 1968). ' - - 

Montague's system is presented only in "the vtlj^ "technical book: Richard 
,Montague, Formal Philosophy (New Haven^^Yale, 197^) • However, an accessible 
introduction is now in preparation by Da^d J)owty, Robert Wall, and Stanley 
Peters. - . • - - * 

S6e the contributions by Collins in Anderson/Splfo/Montague, Schooling, 
pp. 339-63 and in Bobrow/Collins,* Reoresentatibn. pp. 383-^15 • 

See John R. Searle, Speech Afcts (London: (5anfl>ri(ige, 1969)* , 

The first version is the highly technical: Claude Shannon and Warren 
Weaver, ^e Mathematical Theory^ . Communication (Orbana: Univjsrsity of . . 
niinoia, 19^^). ^ • ' C ' ^ . . ^ .1 ^ \ 

^'^ The proceedings of the Conference appear on the reading list 'under 
Anderson/Spiro/Montague, Schooling . > This quote is on p. 61, and ist due to 
AhdreH Qrtony of the Ifoiversity of Illinois • 

^nThis description is derived from, ray own experiences with the testing > 
matejrial of Thomas G. Bever of Columbia; a devoted Chomskian* 

See Xintsch, Memory (reading list). - 

^ For an experiment irtiich finally met this problem, see the contribution . 
of Rand J. Spiro^in Anderson/Spiro/Montague, Schooling, pp. 137-65. 

21 Winograd, Ifaderstandlng (reading list). , ^ ' / 

^ The suggestion was ad'v^nced by Wayne Tosh, "Translation -Model with 
Semantic Capability," Linguistics, 55 (I969), pp. .56-69, but I can find no " ^ 
record of its. ever having been run on a comptrter. 

See the contributions of Minksy in Winston, Psychology/ jpp. 211-86, and 
Wino^d in Bobrow/Collins, Representation, pp. Ib5-210. ^ 

See my remarks in "Generative- Stylistics: Between Grammar and Rhetoric/' 
College Composition and CommunicatiQn, 28/3 .(October, 1977); pp. 2HO-U6. 



^ See note 10. This aspect of language study va^s developed in Czechoslovakia 
years* ago, but Vas ignored by Amearican linguists until recently. See now 
Frantisek Danes, Papers in Functional Sentence Perspective (Prague: Academia, 
197U). 7 • , , . 

^ I s!lall propose tests of this kind at the IMversity of Colorado at 
Boulder,' where Walter, Kint^ch is wtwrking;. 

27 For an interesting study^ Of this kind, see .H.E. Kearney, Personal 
Involvement and Communication Context in Socl^ Judgement of a^ Controversial 
Issue (University Sark: University of PennsylvaW, Diss., 1975)^ 

^® In e^tsence, this strategy follows propdsals by Rogew discussed > 
in Richardf Xoung, Alton Becker, and Kenneth Pike, Rhetoric ; Discovery 
and Change (Hew York, Harcoiort, "^racej^and World, 1970). 

29 See the contribu1<ion of William Woods in Bobrow/Collins, Representation, 
pp. 35-82. • ' • . . . . , ' ' ' . 

3° See Julia Kristeva,"Problemes de la structuigtion du texte, " Lingtiistique 
et Ijtt^rature, 12 (I968), pp. 55-6U. / - 

^^'^Ts^ my remarks in 'iLiterature and Technidal Writing, " a lecture at the 
€alifpmia Polytechnic State University, May i977((0hio Stat^ University, 
mimeo) . \^ 
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'"^ , Suggested ifeading 

The works ixx this list are general enough in their presentation *that people outside the 
discipline can read them* ' Requests for reprints of works by the preseri-^a^^ (including 
this pOTer its^) 'ifill 1» honored as far aijd ag soon.^s .possible* 



LINGUISTICS . -^Z; • 

Chafe/ Wallace. I^afeing and^ the Structure of Lang^ge * C2iicago: Universitjc^ 
CMcagOy' 1970# ^ n 

de Beaugrande> Bobert, "Linguist*c Theory' and Cooposition* " CCO, 29/2 (I^y, 1978) • 
van SASk, ^Teun* Text and Context * Londdnj Longman, 1977. 

Dressier, Wolfgang^ and Robert 'de Beaugrande* Intyoduction to Text Li:^guistlcs . 
Lopdon: Longman,^ 1979 • ^ . ^ ' ^ 

Lday, Michael, and Ruqaiya^ Hasan. Cohesion ^In English . London: jfion^nan, 1976* 

te, Kenneth* Language iJi delation to a Unified Theory of the Structure of Human " 
Savior . The Heigue^^ Mouton, 1§67. ' ' ^ - / 

Hiighes, G.E. and M.J. Cressirell. Introduction to Modal Logic s London: Methuen, I968. 
Searle> - John. ' Speech Acts / London t 'Cjfflbrldge, I969 -f. ; 

van mjk, Teun (ed.). , Pragmatics of Language and Literatur'fe . Amsterdam: Noirth Holland/ 1976. 
(further matearial in van WJk^ Text, arid Beaugrande/ Dressier, Introduction . ) . 

SI24IOTICS ; 

Eco, Umberto. Theory 2f Semiotics # ;Bloomington: University of Indiana, 1976. 

Sebeok, Thomas A. Contrllmtions to the \Doctrine of Signs . Bloomington: University of 
Indiana, 1976. 0 . ; ' ' 

^ PSYCHOLOGY ^ ^ . ' ; ' 

Anderson, Richard C'Rand Spl^ro, and William Montague (eds.). Schooling an4 ^ 
AcQUlsltlon of Knoirledgtf . New York: Wiley, 1977 

de Beaugr?ilide, Rob'ert. "Psychology, Psycholinguistics, and Craiposition. " For CCC. 

idntsch, Walter. Memory and ^ogaition . Nev York: Wiley, 1977* . 

Taylor,. Instzp. Introduction i;o Psycholinguistics . New York: Holt, Rinehart, and 
Winston, 1976. . ' ^ ^ ^ - . - 

ARTIFICIAL fflTBTiLTGENCR^ ^ • - ^ 

Bobrow, Dfitniel, and^Allan Collins (eds.). Representation and Understanding . New 

York: Academic,. i975. * - , 

Winograd, Terry. Understanding Natteral Language . Nesf York: Academic,>^1972. <^ 

Winston/ Patrick'. Henry led.)* ae Esychology of Computer Vision . New York: 
^ McGrair-Hill, 1975. 

... 

• IHPOiattTION THEORY ' , ^ 

de Beaugrand:e, Robert.. "Infonnation"and Grammar in TechhicalTfriting. " CCC, • 
28/U (December, 1977). ^ ^ . " 

(further material in jtessler/Beaugrande, Int3Podttction ) 
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